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adding Chinese white to them. The white in tubes is much 
better than either that in pans or bottles. In painting with the 
water-colors make the following changes in the list given for oil : 
Use cobalt in water-c6lor instead of the blue in oil, sepia for bone 
brown, and use lamp-black instead of ivory black. Rose madder 
will be found more generally useful in water-color than madder 
lake, if only one is to be purchased ; and a medium shade of cad- 
mium will be sufficient instead of having two or three, which are 
necessary in oil painting. The brushes needed are one large 
brush of black or mixed hair, one medium-pointed, camel's-hair 
and one small, fine-pointed, camel's-hair. Water is the only me- 
dium necessary. 

To Paint the Design in Mineral Colors : After sketching 
in the outlines with a hard pencil begin to wash in the sky with 
sky blue. Blend this tone and take out before it is dry the spaces 
for the clouds. A soft cloth may be used to wipe off the blue. 
For shading the clouds use a gray tone made with sky blue and 
ivory black. In the lighter parts ivory yellow may be added. For 
the highest lights the white china is left clear. Paint the branches 
with sepia subdued with black. The white blossoms may be 
treated in the same manner as the clouds, and the yellow centres 
are painted with mixing yellow shaded with brown green, adding 
sepia in the darker touches. Paint the birds with deep blue, shaded 
black gray, and a little carmine. If the deep blue appears too 
dark use sky blue. The yellow breasts are painted with mixing 
yellow, shaded with brown green and heightened with jonquil 
yellow in parts. Use sepia subdued with a little black in the 
brown and gray parts. 



THE PRIMROSES AND BIRD. (Pages 86 and 87.) 

In painting this design in water-colors make the back- 
ground greenish gray with soft purplish shadows, suggesting dis- 
tant foliage. In the foreground the grass is warm and light green 
in color. The flower-pot in which the bird has made his nest is 
of dull red earthen hue spotted with touches of green mould. 
The twigs of which the nest is formed are gray with rich brown 
shading. The eggs are light, greenish blue, and the bird brown, 
with light red breast, and head shaded with gray. The flowers 
are pale pink, having yellow centres, and the leaves a medium 
shade of warm green. The opaque water-colors may be used for 
decorative purposes, or, if preferred, the transparent washes may 
be employed. For painting with opaque colors, Chinese white 
is added to all the ordinary transparent moist water-colors ; and 
in some cases an underpainting of pure Chinese white is a great 
improvement. In the following directions white will be omitted, 
with the understanding that it may be added, if desired : For the 
background, use cobalt, yellow ochre, rose madder, light red and 
lamp-black, adding raw umber and burnt Sienna in the deeper 
tones. The flowers are painted with rose madder, lamp-black 
and a little cobalt. In shading add raw umber and burnt Sienna. 
In the centres use yellow ochre, cadmium and rose madder, with 
a very little sepia. The green leaves are painted with Antwerp 
blue, cobalt, madder lake, and ivory black, adding raw umber and 
burnt Sienna in the shadows. For the foreground grasses use the 
same colors, but substitute vermilion for rose madder. The flower- 
pot is painted with light red, raw umber, cobalt, and sepia, add- 
ing lamp-black, rose madder and burnt Sienna in the shadows. In 
the very deepest tones substitute burnt Sienna for light red or rose 
madder. For the twigs use sepia, lamp-black, burnt Sienna, and 
yellow ochre. In painting the bird, use, for the soft yellow-red 
feathers on breast and head, yellow ochre, rose madder, and raw 
umber, with lamp-black and cobalt added in the half-tints and 
shadows. For the wings and back use bone brown with ivory 
black, burnt Sienna, and cobalt. The brushes needed for this 
work are one large black, or fitch, round brush, for washing in the 
general tones ; also, one medium and one small pointed camel's- 
hair. The eggs are painted with cobalt, a little cadmium, rose 
madder, and lamp-black, adding raw umber and burnt Sienna in 
the shadows. 



"AT THE FOUNTAIN." (Page 82.) 

THIS graceful figure may be painted either in oil or 
mineral colors. The modelling is so simple that the drawing 
may easily be enlarged, to any scale desired. The following is 
the general scheme of color : Background of light, warm, pur- 
plish gray of medium shade. This may be a little darker on 
the right side, as all the shadows fall in this direction. The 
girl's dress rather dull blue of medium shade, but warm in quali- 
ty. Around her neck and in her ears are beads of rich red coral. 
Inside the neck of her dress there is a ruffle of soft white muslin. 
She wears a long apron of dull reddish gray stuff, which is car- 
ried across the shoulder and around the waist in slender bands. 
The jug or amphora is terra-cotta color qualified by gray. The 
flesh tints are dark rather than fair, suggesting clear ivory tints 
subdued with brown. There is rich color in cheek and lips. The 
hair, of reddish brown, is surmounted with a head-dress of creamy- 
yellow-white stuff gracefully arranged. 

To Paint this Design in Oil Colors : Sketch in the figure, 
and then begin with the background, using white, yellow ochre 
ivory black, permanent blue, a little madder lake, and burnt 
Sienna. For the dress use Antwerp blue, white, yellow ochre, 
madder lake, a little ivory black, raw umber, and burnt Sienna. 
The two latter are especially needed in the shadows. For the 
apron use bone brown, Indian red, white, yellow ochre, and a 
little ivory black, adding raw umber and burnt Sienna in the 
shadows. For the red coral beads, use madder lake, light red, 
white, and a very little ivory black for the local tone, adding ver- 
milion in the high lights. In the shadows, substitute burnt umber 
for light red, and omit vermilion. Paint the hair with bone 
brown, burnt Sienna, white, and a little ivory black. In the 
lighter tones yellow ochre may be added. For the flesh, use white, 
vermilion, madder lake, light red, a little raw umber, a little 
cobalt, and a very little ivory black. In the shadows, add burnt 



Sienna, omitting the light red. Paint the eyes with bone brown, 
burnt Sienna, and ivory black, adding white and yellow ochre in 
the lighter touches of the iris. The whites of the eyes are blue 
gray. Paint the amphora with Indian red, yellow ochre, white, 
and a little ivory black, adding burnt Sienna and permanent blue 
in the shadows. 

To Paint the Design in Mineral Colors : Use for the 
background sky blue and ivory black, mixing two parts of blue to 
one of black. For the flesh tint, use two parts of ivory yellow to 
one part of flesh red No. 2. This is for the local tone. In the 
shadows use sky blue, flesh red No. 2, and ivory black, in equal 
parts. In the cheeks and lips add a little deep red brown. For 
the hair use deep red brown, and do not blend. Paint the dress 
with deep blue shaded with black gray. If the tone should ap- 
pear too dark, substitute sky blue, and shade as above. The apron 
may be painted with flesh red, shaded with the same color, to 
which a little ivory black has been added. The coral beads may 
be painted with Capucine red shaded with the same, mixed with 
iron violet. Paint the jug or amphora flesh red, shaded with 
the same, adding ivory black, with, perhaps, a little iron violet in 
the half tints. The creamy- white head-dress should have the 
white thin or left clear for the high lights. In the shadows use 
ivory black and a very little sky blue. A little yellow may also be 
added with good effect. 
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MANUSCRIPTS, MINIATURES AND BOOK 
DECORA TION. 



THE FRUIT-PLATE AND VASE DESIGNS. 

Plate 585 is a fruit-plate design — "Pears" — to be 
painted in monochrome, using delicate green for the coloring. 
Place the decoration for the centre of the plate directly on the 
white of the china, without any background. Mix apple green 
and grass green for the coloring of the pears, shading with brown 
green. Use grass green and a little brown green, mixed, for the 
leaves and stems, shading with brown green alone. Let the tint- 
ing of the apple-blossoms in the border decoration be in delicate 
green, using the same coloring as for the apples. For the shadow 




DECORATION FOR A LAMP VASE. 
(for working design, see supplement plate 586.) 



touches behind the blossoms use brown green. This design will 
look very well carried out in browns. For instance, using yellow 
brown with a very little mixing yellow added for the fruit, shading 
with yellow brown, and for the leaves use yellow brown, shading 
with brown No. 17 and a very little deep purple added. The 
blossoms may be treated with the same coloring as the fruit, with 
the shadow color behind them. The narrow lines on the rim 
should be in gold. 

Plate 586 is a decoration for a lamp vase — " Pitcher 
Plant." The flower of this odd plant has five outer leaves (dark 
red on the outside, and green edged with red on the inside), five pe- 
tals of a brighter red, and a yellow-green umbrella-shaped centre 
formed by the spread of the pistil. For the petals use red brown, a 
light wash of the same for the inner side and shade with violet of 
iron. When the petal shows its colorless footstalk use a light wash 
of gray. For the dark red portion of the outer leaves of the flower 
use violet of iron shading with the same. For the green parts of 
the flower, and also for the leaves of the plant, add yellow and 
brown green to apple green, shading with brown green. Outline 
the flowers with violet of iron, the leaves with brown green. The 
flower stalks are green near the base and red near the flower. 
Flowers Nos. 1 and 4 in the design have shed their petals and 
show the umbrella-shaped centre. In No. 4, the green base of the 
pistil and the yellow stamen tips may be seen. Nos. 3 and 7 
also show the green centre, but in Nos. 2, 6 and 8 it is hidden by 
the petals, which allow only the green tips of the umbrella to be 
seen between them. The opening bud No. 5, in the centre of the 
design, shows only red shades. Either gold or a light wash of 
brown green may be used for the blades of grass. Either celadon 
or one of the yellow tints will make a good background. The 
design is arranged for the lamp vase in ivory white ware, but can 
be easily adapted to a taller vase by lengthening the flower stalks, 
or a larger one by spreading the leaves apart. 



If the scribes of the Middle Ages had been, in their 
day, as fervent collectors of the books of antiquity as we 
moderns are of theirs, we should know much more than 
we do of the history of decoration, and of book decora- 
tion in particular. The origin, for instance, of the pecu- 
liar interlaced ornamentation variously known as Celtic, 
Runic and Anglo-Saxon, but which was practised all over 
Europe toward the close of the Byzantine period, might 
be traceable, if the monks had taken better care of the 
manuscript treasures which had fallen into their hands. 
And this would be no small matter; since, broadly 
speaking, the style of decoration in question links itself, in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, to what was then left of the 
classic styles, and, a thousand years later, it seems to have 
furnished the starting-point of Arabic and of Renaissance 
geometrical ornament. But monkish indifference, more 
fatal, even, than the misdirected zeal of persecutors and 
iconoclasts, has done its destructive work so thorough- 
ly that the evolution of this peculiar style, the origin of 
all proper book decoration, cannot be traced with any- 
thing like accuracy. In the few examples left we can 
see the Roman acanthus scroll change into the Byzan- 
tine, and that become mixed with animal forms contorted 
so as to follow its convolutions. Then in the North- 
west, tail and spine are twisted and knotted in the most 
surprising manner. That phase of art seems to have 
been followed, rather than preceded, by knot-work, pure 
and simple. And, at last, when about to be superseded 
in Western Europe by the Gothic ogival style, it was 
taken up and transformed by the Mohammedan races, to 
be readopted from them and changed into the beautiful 
fifteenth-century interlaced arabesques, the source of 
modern bookbinding designs, and of -most book decora- 
tions as distinguished from illustrations. So much can 
be seen more or less clearly ; but just how Frank and 
Syrian, Celt and Teuton, Greek and Abyssinian influ- 
enced one another during the long centuries of Byzan- 
tine predominance, there is no saying. The documents 
are wanting. They were allowed to moulder away or 
become food for worms in convent attics, when they were 
not shorn of their margins or despoiled of their covers or 
altogether erased to furnish parchment for psalm-books 
or romances. The stoiy of Boccaccio's experience in his 
visit to the monastery of Mont Cassin shows what a 
tremendous destruction of old manuscripts must have 
been going on just befdre the beginning of printing on 
rag paper. We probably owe to the latter happy inven- 
tion, along with all the other benefits it has conferred, 
the preservation of the few very ancient manuscripts still 
in existence. When the author of the " Decamerone " 
asked one of the monks of Mont Cassin to have the kind- 
ness to admit him to the celebrated library of that institu- 
tion, the holy father pointed out to him a tall and rickety . 
ladder, leading to a cockloft next the roof. Boccaccio 
mounted, " full of joy," his biographer states ; but what 
was his astonishment to find this place without lock or 
door to keep safe the treasures which it contained ? The 
broken windows were filled with the vegetation which 
had grown in through them. Books, shelves and benches 
were thickly covered with dust. Struck with surprise, 
he took up a book, then another, and saw that a great 
number of antique manuscripts had been destroyed to 
get material for the manufacture of psalters, in which 
the convent found a source of revenue. " Deploring 
his case, that he should see the works and the knowledge 
of so many illustrious men fallen into unworthy hands, 
he descended, with tears in his eyes, asking himself to 
what purpose he himself was laboring to create new mas- 
terpieces of the sort." 

Their literary and artistic and archaeological merit 
apart, the money value, at the time of their production, of 
the works which were so treated was such that we can 
hardly form a conception of it. That alone should have 
secured them respectful usage. For ages, the best artists 
had given more of their talent to miniature painting in 
books than to pictures. The writers or scribes, the gilders 
and rubricators, the painters of ornaments, binders, and 
manufacturers of parchment and vellum all wrought by 
processes at once more artistic and less economical than 
would be imagined by modern tradespeople. Two 
manuscript Bibles, now in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris, would cost, to produce them at the present rates 
of pay, not less than $26,000. One hundred dollars was, 
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probably, about the average cost of a book. This was 
not the case in Roman times, when a book of Martial's 
" Epigrams," small, to be sure, when compared with a vol- 
ume of homilies or apologies, but well written on pumiced 
parchment with purple outside edge, sold for a dollar, 
and the publisher made cent per cent, at that. But, after 
the rise of Christianity, the work put into books became 
immensely valuable. 

The Greek monks of Mount Sinai appear to have been 
less careless of the works committed to them than their 
Latin confreres. Some very early MSS. are still in their 
possession. Certain photo-engravings after them show 
marked differences of style in works which it has been 
the fashion to class together as belonging, simply, to 
Byzantine art. We find, in Eastern manuscripts of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, the classic mode of treat- 
ment still prevailing. In one miniature, we are shown 
Isaiah between night and day, i.e., Heterodoxy and Or- 
thodoxy, the former personified by a boy holding a torch, 
the latter by a woman with torch reversed. King David 
is represented in the ceremonial robes of an Emperor, 
attended by Wisdom and Prophecy. All such composi- 
tions recall something of the balance of the antique bas- 
reliefs and mural paintings. There is little ornament 
save on the robes of the personages. Later, the orna- 
mental borders become of equal importance with the 
figures which they frame in, and they distinctly show 
Sassanian, or ancient Persian influence. Later still, at 
the end of the thirteenth and throughout the fourteenth 
century, the figure-subjects almost disappear, and are 
replaced by capital letters and borders of intricate 
ribbon-work. But the reasons for these great changes 
of style are not very apparent, nor can we follow them 
through their necessarily numerous gradations. We 
cannot see just how the Armenian or Eastern pattern 
designer took the place of the Greek figure artist, nor 
what persuaded the former to take up and develop the 
interlaced system of ornament of Celtic or Scandinavian, 
or, perhaps, Iranian origin — for even this point is in dis- 
pute. One reason for supposing that it originated among 
the Celtic peoples of the West of Europe is that it is 
common in their earliest MSS. at a time when it appears 
to have been unknown in Constantinople and the East. 
The reader can see in the Astor Library a magnificent 
Carlovingian manuscript on vellum, supposed to date from 
about A.D. 870. Its illuminated letters and borders are 
good examples of the kind of work which received the 
sanction of the Eastern Church but four or five centuries 
later. It was probably written by an Irish or English 
monk, for, at that time, accomplished scribes were very 
few in France. 

It is much less difficult to trace the development of 
the art of Gothic illumination out of Byzantine or 
Romanesque architectonic forms arid the interlaced pat- 
tern ornamentation. The MSS. belonging to this period 
(roughly from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century), 
are the earliest that the ordinary amateur can hope to 
possess, and, in themselves interesting, they will prove 
much more so if their possessor has a notion of their 
position in the art of book decoration. The labors of 
Viollet-le-Duc, and in hardly a less degree, of John 
Ruskin, have thrown a much-needed light upon the 
history of Gothic architecture. It remains for some one 
of equal talent and equal opportunities to demonstrate 
the relations of Gothic ornament to the Romanesque, 
and through that to the Classic, on the one hand, and to 
the Celtic and the Eastern schools on the other. About 
the beginning of the Renaissance period, the most inter- 
esting in the entire history of art, there is the most de- 
licious jumble of all the great styles, the Chinese alone 
excepted. We find, at one and the same time, in the 
same country, Italy, miniatures executed in strict con- 
formity with classic traditions ; interlaced initials which 
the most conceited Irish or Saxon scribe might be proud 
of; borders of the most full-blown, not to say fulsome, 
style of the Renaissance ; geometrical designs that 
might pass muster at Cordova or Bagdad ; a. survival of 
the style peculiar to Byzantium? and of its offshoots, 
whether Norman or Arlesienne ; and, finally, the various 
national and local and personal styles, which were to be 
intensified and made permanent by the new arts of 
wood-engraving and of printing. It was a great moment 
that of the appearance of the printed book ; and, not 
merely the last word, but the first, has yet to be written 
about it. How many questions, apparently of pure art, 
were settled forever by that one mechanical invention of 
the printing-press, will, perhaps, never be known. It is, 
at all events, certain that it, at once, exercised the most 
despotic power over the existing arts of miniature paint- 



ing and of manuscript illuminating. Those styles which 
were least suited to reproduction by wood-engraving 
and the printers' press disappeared almost in the clap- 
ping of one's hands. The persistent figure groups which 
had come down from classic Roman times found them- 
selves, at last, and permanently, victorious over the 
pattern-work of West and East alike ; while the latter, 
combined by the Mohammedan races into their marvel- 
lous geometrical system of ornamentation, has, unhappily, 
as the present writer believes, lost in vigor and in spirit 
from the fifteenth century to the present time. 



another color, without disturbing the lower, and thus producing 
the most beautiful effects." As it is rather the fashion now to 
get testimonials from artists, as to the durability and other quali- 
ties of new brands of materials, we should like to hear what an 
accomplished worker in pastel, like William M. Chase, for in- 
stance, or Robert Blum, may think of this Munich invention. We 
shall be glad to hear that samples of the fixatif have been sent 
to these gentlemen for their opinions. 



"AMERICAN ART." 



A MOST important piece of current art criticism is the 
text prepared by S. R. Koehler for the volume already noticed in 
these columns on "American Art," illustrated by etchings and 
wood-engravings after selected pictures, and published by Cassell 
& Co. Mr. Koehler has given much thought and research to his 
subject and is well fitted to formulate an independent judgment on 
it. He says very truly that the past decade makes a well defined 
period in the history of art in America, during which we have 
seen the rise of a new school of wood-engraving, the growth of 
a popular taste for etching and other autographic means of multi- 
plying an artist's work, a decided change in the character of our 
architecture and in the technique of our painters. This awakening 
of taste and of public interest in art differs radically, he thinks, 
from the corresponding awakenings in Europe, these last being 
spontaneous, and ours, he believes, due to forces working from with- 
out. The action of these exterior forces he traces farther back than 
the beginning of the decade, to the early works of Lafarge and 
Hunt. His review of the art movement since then will be gen- 
erally accepted as full and judicious. His appreciation of the out- 
come and of the chances for the future will, however, be much 
questioned. He thinks that our art is, to a great degree, only a 
servant of luxury, and that as the times rather than the artists are 
to blame, little improvement is to be looked for until the times 
change. The occasions for great efforts are not furnished to our 
artists, and they cannot be expected to furnish them. He does 
not even feel that the state patronage, which many think would 
solve the problem, would really do so while the masses of the 
people are indifferent not only to art but to the ideas which great 
art might express. Still, he says that, keeping its limitations in 
view, he who can find nothing worthy of reverence in our contem- 
porary art must be singularly wanting in understanding of the best 
aspirations of his time. This conclusion is well borne out by his 
chapters on Landscape and Portraiture ; on Fancy Decorative Art 
and Still-Life, and on Foreign and Domestic Genre, and also by 
the exceptionally fine engravings and etchings after paintings by 
Dewing, Shirlaw, Thayer, Ulrich, Homer and about twenty other 
artists whose work is not yet, by any means, finished. 



D UPR& S A UTOBIOGRAPH Y. 
The Autobiography of Giovanni Dupre 

(Boston,^ Roberts Bros.) gives us more of the man than of the 
sculptor. But as it contains, in Dupre*' s own words, his thoughts 
on art as well as his account of his life, it will, probably, be pre- 
ferred by all who are not very much pressed for time to the book 
noticed last month. It has, in a high degree, that quality without 
which there is no good autobiography — absolute frankness. Dupre 
does not hide his faults, which were neither many nor great, and 
expatiates on things which are of small import, if one is to consider 
him as a sculptor only. In this autobiography, translated by E. M. 
Peruggi,with an introduction by W. W. Story, we have the Italian 
boy of the lower class and his home surroundings, the young artisan 
longing to be an artist, the struggling genius, the successful man in 
danger of being spoiled by flattery, and the great sculptor who 
feels able to stand by himself and just as he is, all placed in turn 
before us. It does not lessen the interest which the volume excites 
to find that Dupr6 remains a boy to the last, and that he is capable, 
when at the height of his fame, of getting himself arrested in 
London for breaking a badly-mended portion of a cast of one of 
his own statues. By the way, he gives us his opinions not only 
about art, but about government, the revolution, domestic and 
political economy, and what not ? We have, besides, charming 
descriptions of places and people, of Naples and Paris, Rossini, 
and Rauch, and Prince Demidoff. The book is well printed, and 
has a photo-aquatint portrait of Dupre with a fac-simile of his 
signature. 

PASTEL PAINTING AND "FIXING." 
The excellent translation of F. Goupil's " Treatise on 
Pastel Painting," recently published by Janentzky & Weber, of 
Philadelphia, certainly gives the most complete account of the 
practice of the art to be found in the English language. An im- 
portant addition to treatises of the kind is contained in the in- 
structions given for fixing the colors. The fixatif of Dr. E. 
Albert, of Munich, concerning which we have answered many in- . 
quiries of late, is the one described, Janentzky & Weber having 
arranged for its manufacture in this country. Of what it con- 
sists we are kept in the dark — it being, we suppose, a trade secret 
— but it is to be presumed, of course, that care has been taken to 
avoid the introduction of any harmeful ingredient. The process 
consists in the successive applications, with an atomizer, of two 
preparations called the "for-fixatif," and the "after-fixatif ;" 
and on the fineness of the sprays, and on the evenness of deposit- 
ing them, in a great measure, depends* the success of the under- 
taking. It is pointed out that " the great advantage in the fixing, 
hot only lies in the colors, making them less sensitive against 
careless handling or touching by the glass, but in the fact that 
the colors can be treated more like oil colors. While one color, is 
laid on and fixed, it allows the artist to paint and glaze over with 



RUSKIN S " PRJETERITA." 

Mr. Ruskin's autobiography (Macmillan & Co.) 
keeps on in garrulous, desultory, but always entertaining, style. 
Chapters VI., VII. and VIII. of Vol. II. deal with the Campo Santo 
of Pisa, with some experiences in the Alps and in Florence in 1845, 
and with the state of things at Denmark Hill, at a little later date. 
Apropos of the Campo Santo we are given a definition of Chris- 
tianity which is at once novel in form and orthodox in substance. 
The description of Florence, as it was forty years ago, in Chapter 
VII., when the way to San Miniato looked as it does in the drawings 
to the first edition of " Romola;" and when " tourists, even the 
most learned, had never heard Ghirlandajo'sname," is charming. 
His criticism on Shakespeare : " I know not one who shows a trace 
of having ever felt a passion of Shakespeare's, or learned a lesson 
from him," will strike most readers as a serious admission for any 
one to make who puts himself forward as a teacher either of art or 
of morals. Neither does the account which he gives of his acquaint- 
ance with Harding, with Boxall and with Mrs. Jameson give one 
a high opinion of these good people, nor even of his own per- 
spicacity, since it constitutes one of the dullest passages in the 
book. It is pleasant to get back to Denmark Hill, in Chapter VIII., 
with its breakfast-room walls covered with lakes by Turner and 
doves by Hunt, and with its revelations of middle-class English 
life a generation ago. The chapter winds up with a passage on 
pigs, introduced by a description of the elder Ruskin's hunt for a 
coat-of-arms and appropriation of a boar's head for a crest, which 
reads somewhat like a burlesque on Sterne's passage about the 
starling — which was his crest. 



GOGOL'S "DEAD SOULS." 
Tchitchikoff's Journeys ; or, Dead Souls, is 

the full title of the; admirable work by Nickola'i Vasilievitch Gogol, 
the translation of which, from the Russian, by Isabel F. Hapgood 
(published by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), we have before us. 
There is in it very little in common with the novel, properly so- 
called. Gogol himself protested against the term, and insisted upon 
calling it a poem, dividing it into songs or cantos, instead of chap- 
ters. M. de Vogue* tells us that the " poem" was to have three parts. 
The first appeared in 1842 ; the second, incomplete and fragmen- 
tary, was burned by the author in a fit of despair, and printed from a 
copy which escaped the flames. The third sleeps now forever in 
the silent brain of the poet, under the stone which bears his name 
in the cemetery at Moscow. Gogol's text breaks off abruptly, and 
the conclusion of the book is by another hand. We must take it 
as we find it, chaotic as a whirlwind, without sequence or climax, 
and yet, a classic long before it has reached us, and a sort of 
national epic in Russia. " Dead Souls " are the dead serfs whose 
names still appear on the property-lists of their owners. Tchitchi- 
koff, the hero — if the unprincipled fellow who is the central figure 
of the book can be so called — conceives the idea of buying up these 
names in order to borrow money on them. For this purpose he 
starts on a tour to visit the estates and call upon the proprietors, 
with whom he hopes to effect a bargain. We follow him on his 
pilgrimage and by what a master-hand are we led ! The Russian 
landscape unrolls itself before us — the low hills, the wastes, the 
thick growth by the way-side, the village stretching in line, with 
its gray roofs, and their wooden carvings, like the " drooping em- 
broidery patterns on towels," the muzhiks yawning outside the 
gates, and the flat-cheeked women at the upper windows. Then 
the manor-house, and, above all, its inmates 1 Each figure stands 
out relentlessly in the flesh, with its aggressive vitality, fairly start- 
ling* us by its visible bodily presence. But, alas, for the spirit ! 
Where has it fled ? For these, too, are dead souls like the ones in 
which they are trafficking. Gogol thus depicts them and bewails 
the fate "of the writer who presumes to call forth into evidence 
all that is constantly before our eyes — and which our eyes do not see 
— all that terrible agitating mire of petty details which enmesh our 
lives ; all those depths of cold, disturbing, commonplace characters 
with which our earthly way, ofttimes bitter and wearisome, is 
swarming, and, with the sturdy power of a pitiless chisel, dares to 
present them conspicuously and in high relief before the eyes 
of the universe." No wonder that the Russians cried out in be- 
half of Russians who were so scathed. We, ourselves, should cry 
oul in behalf of humanity were it not that the living, fiery soul 
of the poet floats above the pages, and gives voice to the eternal 
aspiration which cannot be silenced or quenched. Magnificent 
lyric interludes burst upon us, and passage after passage recalls 
Homer and Dante. We dare not quote for we should never come 
to an end. A word of thanks is due to the translator, who has 
done her difficult task faithfully and well. 



SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. 

Scribner's Magazine has evidently come to stay. 
It has immediately filled the place that its enterprising publishers 
saw was vacant for a periodical somewhat less costly than The 
Century and Harper's, which, while paying as much attention as 
they do to illustration, both in artistic merit in conception and 
technical excellence in performance, would limit the illustration 
to the requirements of the text, and not make each issue of the 
periodical a mere book of pictures — a tendency to which the lively 
competition between the older magazines certainly seems to be 
drifting. As yet the new-comer cannot be said to have improved 
on its contemporaries in the matter of illustrations. In the print- 
ing of them, indeed, it is much behind both The Century and 
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Harper's. In the February number, especially in some of "the 
likenesses of Julius Caesar," what seem to be excellent wood-cuts 
are wofully misrepresented, while the " Toga Statue," made by a 
direct reproductive process, is hardly distinguishable. The read- 
ing matter is selected with admirable judgment. Ex-Minister 
Washburne's " Reminiscences of the Siege and Commune of 
Paris," Annie Cary Morris's " Glimpses at the Diaries of Gou- 
verneur Morris" and Captain Greene's expose of " Our De- 
fenceless Coasts" are especially interesting. John C. Ropes's essay 
on " The Likenesses of Julius Caesar " is a good art paper, with 
judiciously selected illustrations. Plate III., evidently from a pho- 
tograph, suffers by the misplacing of the camera. William Hayes 
Ward's article on "The Babylonian Seals" is a learned and 
valuable contribution. H. C. Bunner has a promising serial, 
" Story of a New York House," and Harold Frederick a novel 
called " Seth's Brother's Wife." Other familiar names repre- 
sented in the first two numbers are Brander Matthews, Thomas 
A. Janvier, Maybury Fleming, Arlo Bates, J. S. of Dale and 
Louise Chandler Moulton. Of the short stories, one of the best is 
'•' A Violin Obligato," in the January number, by Margaret Cros- 
by, who, in a charmingly fresh and unhackneyed style, presents a 
pathetic study of humble New York life. 
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BUREAU OF PRACTICAL HOME DECORATION. 



Persons out of town desiring professional advice 
on any matter relating to interior decoration or fur- 
nishing are invited to send to the office of The Art 
Amateur for circular. Personal consultation, with 
the advice of an experienced professional decorative 
architect, can be had, by appointment, at this office, 
upon payment of a small fee. 



THE PROVING OF ETCHINGS. 

Sir : (i) Did the first etchers use copper-plate presses 
as now ? (2) I would like to be able to take some proofs of my 
etchings, but the prices asked for presses ($175, at least), seem to me 
a little high. Would you be so kind as to let me know if there are 
cheaper presses, or if there is some other way of proving ? 

C. H. C, Santa Monica, Cal. 

(1) There has been very little, if any, change in the process of 
printing etchings. The presses of to-day are made with more accu- 
racy than in former times, and, consequently, the results may be bet- 
ter ; but the system of printing remains exactly the same. Con- 
siderable improvements have taken place, however, in the inking 
and printing of commercial steel-plate work. (2) The price for a 
good press in New York is $150 ; but, when of large size, it may 
run up to a much higher figure. The cheapest method of proving, 
when a press cannot be obtained, is to ink the plate in the usual 
way, and then pour plaster of Paris over it. When the plaster is 
hard, warm the plate and take off the plaster. An impression 
equal to the finest India proof will be the result. 

DRY POINT. 

J. P., Cairo. — Drypoint is a species of engraving in 
which the lines are cut into the copper by a pointed steel tool. 
The lines thus cut. raise a ridge, technically called the burr, and 
this ridge holds a good deal of ink when the plate is printed. The 
burr can be scraped away when desirable, leaving the lines clean 
and resembling in appearance very lightly-etched work. Drypoint 
has a peculiarly soft and rich effect, and Is admirably suited for 
rendering certain textures, such as fur and velvet. Some artists, 
when etching figure-subjects, prefer to leave the flesh to be done 
afterward with the drypoint. Great delicacy is insured by this 
means, but at some cost of unity of effect ; to a practised eye the 
flesh does not seem to belong to the rest of the plate. One ad- 
vantage to a beginner that drypoint possesses over etching is that 
he can see how the plate is progressing all the time he is at work. 
He has only to rub some black mixed with tallow into the lines, 
and the effect is shown as it will appear when printed. Con- 
siderable strength in the fingers is required to work successfully in 
drypoint ; and the fact that so much pressure is being employed 
makes it difficult to change the direction of the line suddenly. In 
this process we therefore miss that perfect freedom and play of 
line which gives such a charm to etching. To begin with, it is 
convenient to lay a ground as for etching, and smoke the plate, 
and to trace the leading lines of the design on the ground, taking 
care to cut lightly into the copper with the point. Then remove 
the ground and continue your drawing, guided by these general 
outlines. 

CHINA-PAINTING. 

E. G., Everett, Kas — Sixteen questions from one cor- 
respondent are, we think, the largest list on record, and, while we 
shall not shrink from the task of answering them all, some of the 
replies, for obvious reasons, must be brief. To begin with No. 1, 
we would say that the divisions you speak of in the china-paint- 
ing designs given in our supplement pages' may be painted in any 
one color that will harmonize with the rest of the design, such as 
brown, black, deep red, or blue, etc., or else these lines may be 
gilded. We should not advise you to leave the white china un- 
painted. 

(2) The double-page colored design of magnolias, given in the 
November number, certainly could not be reduced to decorate a 
cup and saucer without destroying the character of the flower, 
which would look more like a gardenia or Cape jasmine. 

(3) To paint wild violets in mineral colors use sky blue and car- 
mine shaded with black gray. In the deeper purples golden 



violet with deep blue may be used. For the leaves use grass green 
with a little blue and carmine added, in the shadows brown green 
with a little dark blue. For the accompanying ferns use grass 
green with a little mixing yellow, and shade with brown. 

(4) Deep red brown or deep purple will produce a dark red 
background. Perhaps the deep purple will be the best. 

(5) The best French china is used for painting. Write to M. 
T. Wynne, 75 East Thirteenth Street, for descriptive circular with 
list of prices. 

(6) To paint the wild aster in a pale bluish tint use sky blue, 
shaded with black gray. In certain parts a little carmine will be 
found an improvement. For a background use a tone of warm, 
rather yellow, gray. 

(7) To paint the pink azalea use carmine shaded with apple- 
green and carmine. 

(8) The althea may be either white, red, yellow, pink, or pur- 
ple. No detailed directions can be given without knowing which 
color you desire to paint. 

(9) The columbine is also of several different colors. If you 
will write again stating which variety you wish to paint, we will 
furnish directions. 

(10) For fringed gentian use deep blue shaded with a little ivory 
black. A very little carmine may be added in the deeper shadows. 

(11) As the pansy embraces many different colors and shades 
it is impossible to give general directions for painting this flower. 

(12) The pale yellow of the primrose may be painted with mix- 
ing yellow, shaded with brown green. 

(13) The creamy white magnolia is painted by shading with 
soft, warm grays, and leaving the white china bare for the highest 
lights, or washed over with a very faint tone of pure yellow or gray 
in certain parts. For the local tone of gray use a little ivory 
black mixed with a very little sky blue. Mixing yellow or jonquil 
yellow, heightened with brown green, will serve for painting the 
centres. 

(14) The same colors used for the magnolia will answer for the 
white jasmine. 

(15) Please state more particularly what shade of the anemone 
you wish to paint. 

(16) The cost of firing china depends so upon the size of the 
pieces, their value, and the degree of difficulty in handling 
them, that no general estimate can be given by us, except that the 
prices range from fifteen cents upward. For further particulars 
write to some of the people advertising in our columns who make 
a specialty of china firing. 



that is required, the mould can be made in a single piece. A soft 
pillow should be provided, a towel spread over it, and on that a 
newspaper. With a little arrangement, the pillow can so far be 
made to accommodate itself to the form of the hand, and will so 
rise round it as to leave no openings beneath ; for if openings are 
left, the plaster will run into them, and there will then be a diffi- 
culty in getting the mould away. The mould can then be made 
in the usual manner. The hand must, of course, be kept perfectly 
still till the plaster has set, or the work will be spoiled ; after it 
has set, it will be still of necessity till the mould has been removed. 
When the mould is finished the hand can be lifted from the pillow ; 
the paper will prevent the plaster from sticking to the towel. Any 
little tongues of plaster which may have found their way under the 
fingers can be cut away with the scraper, and the hand will be re- 
leased without difficulty. When all is finished, and the mould 
clipped away, the operator can scarcely fail to be pleased with the 
result of his labors. Every fold of skin, and line, and marking 
will be seen reproduced with the most microscopic fidelity. Both 
sides may be moulded if desired, and the hand reproduced in the 
round instead of in relief, by making a second half to the mould. 



CHINA PAINTING IN "BOUCHER STYLE." 
H. S., Topeka, Kan.— This style is especially adapted 
to the painting of Cupids and similar figures of delicate and 
graceful character. Your design having been transferred to the 
china, use carnation No. 1 (Lacroix) for outlining the figures ; 
the reflected parts are painted with yellow brown mixed with 
ivory yellow. Then with an ivory or horn knife mix one third 
carnation No. 1, two thirds ivory yellow, or two fifths carnation 
No. 1, and three fifths ivory yellow, 'which will give the general 
tint. Use the putois, and when the work is drying make the 
draperies, the hair and the accessories. When all is dry take 
brown No. 17, sepia, ochre, light gray, a little blue-green, and 
make' the shadows, using more or less of one color or another, ac- 
cording to circumstances. It is impossible to direct what propor- 
tion of each color to use. For a brunette add ochre iron violet to 
warm the shades. 

PHOTOGRAPHS IN MINIATURE STYLE. 

J. T., Brooklyn.— Water-colors are used. Prepare the 
photograph by washing over it with " Newman's Preparation" 
and letting it dry. If it wash on easily without sinking into the 
surface too much it is ready for coloring. If, on the other hand, 
it is too much absorbed, it will need another application. Com- 
mence by giving the retiring shadows of the forehead, eyes, and 
mouth, a wash of gray, composed of Naples yellow and cobalt, 
the green or blue tint prevailing, as the complexion is dark or 
fair. Now give a general wash of Naples yellow with a little 
pink madder, keeping the color pure and brilliant, and not too 
deep in tint. While this is drying, the hair may be colored, the 
tone of the photograph, of course, materially modifying the se- 
lection of tints to be used. In some heavy photographs it will be 
necessary to use a little body color for the high lights. The eye- 
brows and eyelashes may now be touched, and the pupil put in 
with sepia, and the iris with cobalt and sepia if a gray or blue 
eye, or for a dark eye with burnt Sienna. The lips are now to be 
colored with vermilion and pink madder, remembering to keep 
the upper lip in shadow. The lips of children require more ver- 
milion, and of aged persons more pink madder, sometimes even 
approximating to a purple hue. The shadows about the mouth 
and nostrils may now be touched with brown madder and pink 
madder. The principal shadows of the face may next be strength- 
ened with a mixture of Indian red, cobalt, pink madder, and 
Indian yellow, or cobalt and Naples yellow, the tone of the photo- 
graph and the complexion of the model indicating which of these 
colors shall prevail. Now heighten the general flesh tint by hatch- 
ing, using the color thin and flowing, and following the form of 
the face. In dark complexions the carnations may be heightened 
with Indian red. If high finish be not desired, the head might 
now be completed by heightening the color on the cheek with 
vermilion and pink madder. 



TAKING A CAST OF THE HAND. 
Bowman, Cleveland, O — No particular artistic skill 
is needed for such a simple operation. The sleeve of the model 
should be rolled up, and a towel twisted round it at the point at 
which the cast is to end. A little oil should be rubbed over the 
skin. As a cast showing one side of the hand will generally be all 



SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
M. E. F., New York. — There are no American pe- 
riodicals that give employment to etchers. '"You might send your 
work to the black-and-white exhibitions, and, if it is strikingly 
good, publishers, or leading print-sellers like Keppel, or Wund- 
erlich, or Klackner might seek you out and employ you. There 
is no market, however, for any but the best work. 

G. E. L., Lock Haven, Pa— (1) The only practical 
guide to scene-painting we know of is the sefries of articles by 
Joseph F. Clare, in The Art Amateur, in May, June, July, Sep- 
tember, and October, 1885. You can buy these numbers at the 
regular price. (2) We know of no good scene-painter who takes 
pupils. Write to L. W. Seavey, 107 West Eleventh Street, New 
York, and he may tell you, if you inclose a postal-card address- 
ed to yourself for reply. (3) See advertisements of art schools 
in our advertising pages, and write for circulars giving terms. 
(4) We publish alphabets from time to time which may be use- 
ful to sign-painters. (5) You do not say for what purpose you 
wish to paint your " eagle and shield." 

Subscriber, New York.— (1) Mr. W. A. Coffin, whose 
address is 152 West Fifty-fifth Street, gives lessons, we believe, 
both in figure and landscape-painting. (2) L. Prang & Co., and 
Raphael Tuck & Sons publish colored studies which are for sale 
by dealers in artists' materials. 

G. E. B., Hudson, O— We cannot depart from our 
rule not to answer questions by letter. Your coffee set would look 
best retaining throughout one general motive of decoration. For 
that and the " ice-cream set" you mention, you could find in The 
Art Amateur supplements numerous motives adaptable to your 
purpose. 

MRS. W., Medina, N. Y — Probably you have a cor- 
rect water-color sketch of your crest. In that case copy the tints. 
It is difficult to give minute directions for such work. The lion 
may be in applique, of plush, or embroidered. If in applique*, 
embroidery will still be necessary. What is known as long and 
short stitch may be used for the pair. The crown might be ap- 
propriately rendered in laid stitches with gold thread ; but this 
calls for considerable technical skill with the needle. Applique* 
with one shading of blue filoselle would be suitable. Make the 
ribbons for your legend by outlining and shading either in gold, 
yellow silk, or, better, with blue filoselle. Outline the letters in 
gold, yellow, or blue. 

W. H. H. W„ Muncy, Pa— We shall try to comply 
soon with your request for a design for " a hall chest with carved 
patterns." 

J. A. B., Indianapolis, Ind .— (1) In painting Mr. F. 
S. Church's picture " The Witch's Daughter," ivory yellow may 
be used for the crescent moon, with a little gray in the shadows. 
(2) For the light hair use ivory yellow, and shade with a little ivory 
black and sepia. 

S. P., Troy, N. Y. — Fine gray stoneware clay is the 
best for modelling. It can be bought at any stoneware pottery for 
two or three cents a pound. 

H., Brooklyn, N. Y— (1) The material on which the 
paintings, in imitation of tapestry, are executed, is a stout-ribbed 
canvas, producing a perfect illusion as to texture, when it is paint- 
ed over. The canvas is not prepared to receive the colors by siz- 
ing or in any other way. It is required to remain soft and pliable, 
and is simply wetted on the spots about to be colored. The col- 
ors really are dyes. {2) You can learn about prices by sending 
for the circular of M. T. Wynne, 75 East Thirteenth Street, 
New York. (3) Our correspondent says : " I am surprised and 
delighted at the beautiful appearance of your reproduction of the 
4 Landscape/ by Leonard Ochtman, now I have it under glass, 
handsomely framed, and with a wide gold mat ;" this is the way 
it should be seen. The white margin of the picture, as it was 
published, naturally "kills" the color, which must be isolated 
from such surroundings for one to appreciate its delicacy and 
beauty. 

S. F. T., Chicago.— " Keeping " is the proper subservi- 
ency of tone and color in every part of a picture, so that the general 
effect is harmonious to the eye. When this is unattended to, a 
harshness is produced which gives improper isolation to individual 
parts, and the picture is said to be " out of keeping." 

H., Buffalo, N. Y— (1) A beaker-shaped vase is cylin- 
drical except at its mouth, where it widens like the large end of a 
trumpet. (2) In painting on plush the best preventive of crack- 
ing is to apply the paint as thinly as possible. 



